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A new International Model A-5 Speed Truck 
that is a remarkable asset in the transportation 
of farm products. 
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NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS—variously equipped—are shott- a 

ening the distance between farm and market for farmers, fur 

growers, and estate owners everywhere. Their strong 7 

construction and thoroughly perfected design make it r 

The International Six-Speed Special possible for International Trucks to operate day in and pul 
offers you quick, sure, low-cost trans- day out with a minimum of service interruptions. Their wh 
same ther con genmegpnnalrt et? modern engines furnish ample power for regular operation fur 
body enables you to carry every kind of & u 1 ample p gular opeta fur 
load, and the 2-speed rear axle gives under full load—uphill and down—whether roads are mrs 
you gear ratios for taking your loads good ot bad. Hs 
anywhere. In high-high, 35 miles an ; : ou, 
hick sialic tint: tr beplens, oon Regardless of what you have to haul—fruit, grain, live tne 
times the power... pull to go up a 50% stock, garden truck, farm supplies, etc—you can get an is ¢ 
grade with a load, over rough ground, International Truck in suitable size and with body equip- tim 
or through sticky gumbo. Yet the cenit ateltintly ‘xBenend « ‘ . . hop 
Six-Speed Special is cheaper per mile. Pak (petsecuy acaptce 60 your qe. piel 
ate rena oa There is the 1-ton International Six-Speed Special, the baal 
ot Sead, ging iene ame she or- original heavy-duty speed truck for rural hauling, with six of | 
chard to market. ; ; 
speeds forward and tworeverse. International Speed Trucks etie 

are available in 114, 2, and 3-ton sizes. The other models E 

include the Special Delivery for loads up to 34-ton, and ove! 

Heavy-Duty Trucks up to 5-ton. rh 

__ See the nearest of 180 Company-owned branches in the of 1 

United States and Canada or an International dealer for in- aan 

_formation and a demonstration of the model best suited reat 

for your farm. Write us for catalogs. a 
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606 S. Michigan Ave. sg Mes Chicago, Illinois face 
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The Grape Control Plan 
Should Meet With Success 


SECOND strenuous attempt is . 
now under way to bring the 


California grape situation into 
subjection. The present plan consists n 
brief of leaving unpicked a sufficient por- 
tion of the crop to bring the volume of 
the harvested portion down within the 
known demands of the market. 

For the purpose of carrying out this 
procedure, a Grape Control Board has 
been set up under the direction and ap- 
proval of the Federal Farm Board by Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange, California Vine- 
yardists’ Association, and the San Joaquin 
Grower-Shipper Association. 

Eighty-five per cent of the crop has been 
placed under contract to this Control 
Board, the growers assenting to all rules 
laid down by the Board, one of which stip- 
ulates that the grower shall sell his grapes 
only to or through such buyers as have 
agreed to co-operate with the Control 
Board, also to pay by authorized deduction 
from sales $1.50 for each ton of grapes 
sold in any form whatsoever. From the 
funds so secured the Control Board 
finances the purchase of grapes left on the 
vines, and the cost of operation. 

The Control Board has made an initial 
purchase of 375,000 tons of raisin grapes, 
which are to be left on the vines unpicked, 
making an advance of $2 per ton and with 
further amounts known as “progress pay- 
ments” to be paid to the grower as the 
plan proves successful. An additional 
50,000 to 100,000 tons of table and wine 
grapes are to be similarly purchased by 
the Control Board and left unpicked. It 
is contemplated that the growers shall ul- 
timately receive not less than $5 and it is 
hoped as high as $11 for the grapes not 
picked, 

The Control Board has also purchased 
for the Fruit Industriés, Inc., 57,000 tons 
of black and white juice and table vari- 
eties at an average price of $15 per ton. 
It is believed that 200,000 tons of raisins 
from the present crop will, with the carry- 
over, nicely supply the market demands 
at a profitable price. This amount on the 
three-to-one ratio will require 600,000 tons 
of raisin grapes. 

The production of California grapes of 
all kinds for 1930 is estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics at 2,078,- 
000 tons, and with the foregoing amounts 
deducted from the crop, less than 1,000,- 
000 tons will be left for the fresh fruit 
market—slightly less than the normal de- 
mand. It is hoped that the market, in the 
face of this artificially shortened crop, will 
respond with higher prices. But, during 
the early portion of the season at least, 
the market is showing no such response. 
Instead, there is the disposition to figure 
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somewhat along this line: The growers 
are selling to the Control Board at $5 to 
$11 per ton. If to this amount the cost of 
picking, packing, commissions and trans- 
portation is added, the sum total should 
represent the opening price. 

Should the markets generally hold to 
this view, the result in all probability will 
be the wrecking of the Control Board plan, 
in spite of the curtailed crop. Such an 
unfortunate outcome might react unfavor- 
ably on the financial health of the distrib- 
uting organizations in the future. 

In the present situation the Farm Board 
has approved of a plan wherein the exist- 
ing distributing organizations are recog- 
nized and utilized. The successful opera- 
ton of the grape control plan would pro- 
vide irrefutable arguments for the adop- 
tion of a working plan in marketing per- 


ishables whereby the existing marketing 
machinery would be utilized to its fullest 
extent, to the benefit of producers, distrib- 
utors and consumers. 

If the distributing organizations lend 
the weight of their influence to the ad- 
vancement of the Control Board plan, such 
a course should prove highly beneficial to 
the distributors in the future. ~ 

Commercial fruit growers and fruit 
growers’ organizations have been and are 


-generally very cool to any Farm Board 


proposal which might have the effect of 
disturbing existing marketing organiza- 
tions. And this is but to be expeeted. The 
established marketing firms in the fresh 
fruit and vegetable field have given the 
producers fairly satisfactory service. In 
the apple industry, the more stable class 
of producers very generally have cour- 
teously but none the less firmly made plain 
to the Farm Board that they will neither 
encourage nor countenance any disturb- 
ance of distributing organizations. 

But growers of all perishable crops are 
viewing the California grape experiment 
with more than casual interest. The grape 
control plan should succeed. If it should 
fail and this failure should be chargeable 
to the non-co-operation of the distributors, 
it might prove highly unfortunate in the 
long run for all distributors of perishables. 


(ontents for a eptember 1930 


A VISIT TO THE LEATHERMAN ORCHARDS ON CHERT MOUNTAIN. 
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Hauling h stock- « 
7 VOd8 ie ne tam, o" the Ford Truck pays its way 


HNN 


Seperated 


THE design of the Ford truck is such that it lends itself exceedingly 
well to farm use. It is built of the finest materials obtainable. All 
moving parts, which have a direct bearing on its performance over 
a long period of usage, are manufactured with remarkable care 
and precision. 

Thé price of the Ford truck is low, in accordance with the policy 
which characterizes all Ford products. This low price is made 
possible by Ford production facilities, and by a sincere desire on 
the part of the Ford Motor Company to provide a lew-priced 
haulage-unit of high value. 

You will be pleased by the way the Ford truck carries a load 
over uneven ground, up the hills, across soft, muddy stretches. 
And by its able performance under all the varying con- 
ditions of road and load that a truck must meet on a farm. 
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Strength of the Ford truck chassis is one reason for the long 
and reliable service it gives. Forty different kinds of steel go into 
the making of the truck. Fine steel forgings are extensively used, 
These all give increased resistance to strain and wear, without 
adding to chassis weight. More than twenty ball and roller bear- 
ings reduce friction at important points, and prolong the life 
of the truck. 

New features of the truck, which add to its value, are the spiral 
bevel gear rear axle; two optional gear-ratios; 4-speed transmission ; 
heavier front axle and spring; larger brakes; and dual rear wheels 
available at small additional cost. 

Go to your Ford dealer and see this truck. Consider its low first 
cost. Then let the dealer show you how inexpensive it will 
be to operate and maintain in your service. 
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eA VISIT to the LEATHERMAN | 


ORCHARDS on (HERT MOUNTAIN | 


T RADA, WEST VIRGINIA, in 
om the heart of the beautiful Al- 

leghany Mountains, 10 miles 
from Romney, the oldest town of West 
Virginia, is to be found one of the most 
beautiful and profitable apple orchards 
in the country. 

The Chert Mountain Orchard is par- 
ticularly interesting because of its loca- 
tion and the many acres of uncultivated 
land which make up its surroundings. 
Viewing the scene from an eminence overlooking the 
orchards, one stands speechless—over-awed by the 
magnificent panorama of orchards, hills and moun- 
tains. Tier after tier of the most beautiful hills, 
gradually rising higher and higher, attaining at last 
the proportions of mountains. Back of the hills monn- 
tain range is piled on mountain range, as far as the 
eye can see, presenting a spectacle that defies the art- 
ist’s brush or the writer’s pen. 

It must have been these picturesque hills and grand 
old mountains that furnished Ed Leatherman with the 
courage to undertake the development of an orchard 
in the wilds of the Alleghanies. For, back in 1909 
when he purchased the tract of land upon which the 
Chert Mountain Orchards now stand and with 28 men 
took up his abode in the little mountain cabin on the 
place, his friends shook their heads, and if they said, 
“Ed is too visionary,” they mildly expressed what they 
felt. For how could anyone stretch their imagination 
far enough to vision an apple orchard fh this place! 


Ideal Orchard Soil 


E this as it may, Mr. Leatherman had found here 
an ideal location for orchards. “Chert soil, which 
retains moisture; an abundance of soft spring water, 
with natural gravity adequate for stationary spray 
system, eliminating all necessity of pumping; land lay 
which afforded fine water drainage; with the hills 
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This Two Hundred Fifty-Acre Apple Orchard was Planted 
On the Virgin Soil of a Mountain Slope Where Natural 
Advantages Abounded. Modern Methods of Production 
Coupled with a National Distributing Organization 
Brought Prosperity to this Farsighted Grower. 


By LEONORA W. WOOD 


production is far less in the well grassed orchards, so 

much time and labor being required to keep down the 

filth on the ungrassed lands. 

Then, too, the Chert Mountain Orchards were among 
the first in this section to establish a central spray 
system and from the first 
installed one of the most 
complete to be found in 
any orchard. 

The pump is an 80-gallon 
per minute Domestic 
Pump pressure ranges from 
600 to 700 pounds. The 
needle is never allowed to 
drop below 600 pounds. 

This plant is operated by 
a tractor which also runs a 
generator, from which 
power and light for the 
packing house and other 
work about property is 
obtained. 

Plentiful Supply of Water 
N SPEAKING of his 
spray system, Mr. 

Leatherman refers again 

and again to the soft spring 

water with which his orchards are so 














abundantly supplied. This he considers 
to be the greatest natural advantage 
afforded by the location of orchards. 
The stationary spray system is so lo- 
cated that the water flows into it by 
gravity, eliminating all pumping. 
“And,” says the orchardist, “one of 
the most important factors in apple 
growing is to know when and how to 
spray.” In these orchards spraying 
begins during the dormant period, 
usually just before the foliage comes 
out. For this dormant spray an oil 
preparation is used. Then follows 
the “pink” and petal-fall sprays, of 
lime-sulphur and lead. Then the 21- 
day spray and the five-week spray. 
Mr. Leatherman believes in applying 
every spray that is needed, and is 
governed by weather conditions as 
well as the insects which make their 
appearance in the orchards. 


Sixty Tons of Nitrate 


T IS, perhaps, in the minute de- 
tails of fruit growing that Mr. 
Leatherman best proves his ability as 





Clearing the mountain slope for the planting. 


furnishing a natural protection from the cold winds and 
freezes. And, according to Mr. Leatherman, “Added 
to all these advantages I found that the surrounding 
country could furnish plenty of native labor, efficient 
and anxious for work.” 

The virgin forest was cleared, all trees cut to ground 
level. Then came one of the most difficult tasks: 
clearing away the undergrowth and breaking the root- 
filled soil. But nothing daunting, the work went for- 
ward, and between 1909 and 1916 two hundred and 
fifty acres of forest was converted into rows of apple 
trees. In 1929 more than 50,000 bushels of choice 
Grimes, Delicious, Rome, Yorks, Stayman and Jonathan 
apples found their way to market. And within the 
next few years Mr. Leatherman expects to see his or- 
chards reach an annnal production high mark of 100,- 
000 bushels. 


Scientific Methods Employed 
Tee LEATHERMAN believes in scientific horti- 
e culture and has well established reasons for 
methods employed.in growing and packing fruit. His or- 
chards have been made a kind of experiment station for 
the fruit growers of this section. Extensive experiments 
have been carried on in grassing orchards. Blue grass 
is found to be especially adapted to Chert soil, and 
while production may be slightly less in the sod-mulch 
orchards, the fruit is of better quality and more ‘highly 
colored. Then, too, it has been found that the cost of 


an orchardist. Every phase of the in- 
dustry was given careful study even 
before the first trees were planted. This careful, syste- 
matic planning shows itself in the planting of the 
orchards as well as in the planning of packing house 
and placing equipment. It can also be seen throughout 
the business management of the industry. Mr. Leather- 
man knows, from an analysis of the soil, as well as 





This cabin housed the 28 workere who cleared and 
planted the orchard site. 
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immediately taken to the packing shed. 

The packing house is modern and con- 
venient, well lighted and well ventilated. 
Waste space and labor are eliminated. 
The fruit moves in one direction from 
the receiving to loading platform; and 
in 10 hours 30 packers can have 3000 
bushels ready for shipping. 

Two men are employed at the station 
where the apples are loaded into cars. 
They attend to loading and billing. The 
fruit is shipped in refrigerated cars if the weather con- 
ditions and long havl warrant it. The men in charge 
of shipping must see that every package loaded into 
the cars is in good condition and that all fruit is shipped 
in such a way as will insure its reaching its destination 
in the best possible condi- 
tion. 


Sales “Hook-up” Important 


AREFUL attention is 
likewise given to the 
grading and marking of 
apples. Dealers “who handle 
“Chert Mountain, Sun Sheen” 
apples, the “Tip Top” or 
“Blue Goose” brands may be 
assured of “Truth in Pack- 
age.” “This,” says Mr. Leath- 
erman, “is one of the first 
things any grower should 
do: establish a high repu- 
tation among the trade. The 
question of marketing is 
the biggest question that 
confronts the average 
grower and much depends 
upon the quality of the 
pack and the assurance: that the buyers have that they 
will get what they order. A good marketing connec- 
tion is also a desirable asset. A good idea is to affiliate 
with some well established, well functioning selling or- 
ganization and stay with it. And when you have made 
a connection with a reliable selling organization, re- 
member that the men at the head of this organization 
are human, they will sometimes make mistakes. You 
may not get just as much for a car of apples ag, you 
think you should, but don’t get mad, ‘fly up’ and break 
your connection. Perhaps you will get more than you ex- 
pected for the next car, and after all it pays to sell all 
your fruit through one organization, if at all possible.” 
The products of the Chert Mountain Orchards are 
famous for beautiful coloring, fine quality and splendid 
storage properties. Each year production is being in- 
creased and apple growing is becoming more interest- 
ing as well as more profitable for this grower, who 
has proved that an Alleghany forest is a splendid place 
for a commercial orchard. 


An Ideal Orchard Home 


MODERN home, with the conveniences of any 
town house, has replaced the mountain cabin, A 
school house, with all modern equipment is under the 
same roof, and the Leatherman children enjoy educa- 
tional advantages superior to those attainable in most 
public schools. A teacher is employed for nine months 
each year, but the courses are planned and work carried 
on under the direct supervision of Mrs. Leatherman. 
With good roads leading in every direction, automo- 
biles and radio, the Leathermans are not isolated from 
the outside ‘world. They enjoy their country home, but 
turn to the city when it has something more attractive 
to offer. 
Fruit growing in the Chert Mountain Orchards means 





crops, that his orchards 
need 60 tons of nitrate of 
soda per year. He knows 
the number of men that 
will. be required for prun- 
ing the trees, the number 
of pickers, packers, haulers, 
etc. And he has made a 
careful estimate of the cost 
of production for each crop. 


close observation of yearly 
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Time-Saving Convenierces 
HE trees have been 
planted so that in 

every fifth row is a road 

for trucks. The pickers 
place apples in field crates 
on the banks of these 
roads, where they are 
picked up by haulers and 





Getting the slope ready for 
planting 
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an abundance of work—work for 12 
months of every year, but it also means 
a profitable, enjoyable business. Mr. 
Leatherman’s experience as a commercial 
orchardist has been an inspiration to the 
growers of. West Virginia, and as presi- 
dent of the horticultural society of the 
State he has been able to pass along 
many suggestions that have been helpful 
to other growers. His orchards are well 
located, in close proximity to some of 
our largest cities, and it is not hard to 
vision numerous other orchards on the 
beautiful hills surrounding his home. 





Grapefruit Canning a Steadily 
Growing Industry 

% JHAT the canning of grapefruit is de- 

veloping into an industry of sizable 
proportions is indicated in a_ bulletin 
which has just been issued by the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. During the past ten years, the 
bulletin shaws the output of canned grape- 
fruit from the United States and Porto 





Carolina. Approximately 10 per cent of 
total production goes into export trade, 
Canada and the United Kingdom being 
the largest foreign buyers of this prod- 
uct. 

In both the domestic and foreign trade 
canned grapefruit is used as a substitute 
for the fresh fruit. It is put to the 
greatest variety of uses in the United 
States, being employed “as a_ breakfast 
fruit and in the preparation of fruit sal- 
ads, fruit cups, and other fruit prepara- 
tions. It is used in about the same ways 
in Canada, but in the United Kingdom 
its use is confined almost entirely to “hors 
d’oeuvres” before the mid-day and eve- 
ning meals, it not being the general cus- 
tom in that country to use fruit for 
breakfast. 

The distinctive flavor of the grape- 
fruit which has made it so popular in 
the United States and to a lesser degree 
in the United Kingdom has militated 
against its use in some foreign countries, 
according to the bulletin. 

Together with grapefruit, considerable 
quantities of grapefruit juice have been 








Rico has risen from 2000 cases to ap- 
proximately 1,850,000. 

Florida is the chief producing area in 
the United States, although small amounts 


are packed in Texas, Georgia and North pure: 


cooking plant (2). 


Above.—The stationary spray plant: 1, Water storage tank to supply lime-sulphur 
3, Water storage tank to supply mixing and pumping plant 
(4). Below—Left, The mountain supplied an abundance of soft water without 
Right, In this modern packing plant 30 workers grade and pack 3000 


bushels daily. 








canned in Florida during recent years. 
Most of this has been consumed in the 
United States, although some demand has 
been created in Canada and the United 
Kingdom, 




















er. D. Bb. jor TEACH BORER 


N THE CONTROL of the Peach borer with 

paradichlorobenzene (“P. D. B.”), crystals of 

about the fineness of granulated sugar have 
been found most satisfactory. They vaporize slowly at 
ordinary temperature, and the vapor is much heavier 
than air. 

The gas is deadly to insects when confined in the 
vapor, but is not poisonous to man or domestic animals. 
When the material is applied properly. and at the right 
time, as specified in the following directions, a 90 to 100 
per cent control may be expected. 


Age of Trees 
yy the southern States paradichlorobenzene can be 


used with safety on healthy peach trees four years 

Figure 1. Applying paradichlorobenzene Figure 2. 

with a handy cone-shaped container that 
holds exactly one ounce. 


The ring of crystals should be 
about 11% inches wide and 1% inches from 


Centrol for Borers Should Not Be Neg- 

lected Even Where the Peach Orchard 

Failed to Bear Profitably During the 
Present Season. 


of age and older. In that region it should not 
be used on one, two, and three-year-old trees, as 
experiments have shown that trees of those ages may 
be severely injured by paradichlorobenzene under cer- 
tain weather conditions. It will be necessary for south- 
ern peach growers to continue to use the old method of 
worming one, two, and three-year-old trees for borer 


control. 
Figure 3. If the chemical is 


tree trunk. may result, 


placed against 
or close to the tree trunk severe injury 


In some of the States in other regions paradichloro- 
benzene is recommended for trees of all ages. Experi- 
ments conducted by the Indiana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and the Illinois State Natural History 
Survey have shown no injury to any age trees under 
conditions in that latitude, and in those and some other 
States outside of the southern territory paradichloro- 
benzene is recommended for use on any age trees. 


Size of Dose 
OR four and five-year-old peach trees use three- 
fourths of an ounce of the chemical per tree. For 
trees six years of age and older, of average size, use 
the full one ounce dose per tree. (To page 14) 
Figure 4. In this case the crystal ring is 


too far from the tree trunk for effective 
results. 
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To kill bug and blight 
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GOODYEAR 
WINGFOOT 


SPRAY 
HOSE 


in 38" and '4" sizes, is 

















a capable hose for 





average pressures. 


For spray to work it must be placed 
where trouble lies—the under side 
of leaves, against the trunk, in inter- 
calyces of blossoms. Which means 


pressure. 


Goodyear has developed Hy-Pressure 
Spray Hose to do just these things. 
It is a fine triple-braid hose. It holds 
all required pressures safely and 
easily. It is impervious to spray 
chemicals and so covered with 


especially compounded rubber as to 


resist dragging and abrasion from 


tree trunks and sharp edges on rig. 


You cannot find better insurance for 
your spray doing its job than Hy- 
Pressure Spray Hose. Experienced 
growers call it “essential” in mod- 
ern orchard practice. Standard every- 


where on the best spray equipment. 


Equip your rigs now with Goodyear 
Hy-Pressure Spray Hose. In 3g", 14", 
and %" sizes, and in lengths to 
500 ft. 
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QUESTIONS and (20MMENT 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT 


Questions om fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will be answered through this 
department if of general interest. For reply by mail enclose 2c stamped envelope (air mail 5c). 
Address AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 53 West Jackson Blvod., Chicago. 








Herveding the cA pple (rop 


“IGHLY COLORED and well ma- 
tured apples usually bring the best 
price and possess the greatest . keeping 
qualities. It is also generally known that 
to market apples successfully it is essen- 
tial that they be clean and well grown; 
that the proper time of picking be ob- 
served; that they be handled carefully; 
that the grading be uniform; and that 
the packages be clean, attractive, tightly 
filled, and properly faced and labeled. 
In all harvesting operations care in 
handling the fruit should be emphasized. 
This is especially true in picking apples. 
The actual operation varies with the 
pickers, but in general it consists of a 
simple twisting movement up and down 
on the fruit, which separates it from 
the fruit spur without pulling out the 
stem or breaking off the spur. Apples 
should be laid, not thrown or dropped, in 
the picking basket or sack. In emptying 
the sack or basket the same should be 
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lowered to the bottom of the crate or 
other container and the fruit carefully 
emptied, thus preventing bruises and 
stem punctures. 


Time to Pick 


HE determination of the proper time 

to pick fall and winter apples is 
more difficult than is the case with summer 
apples. The different varieties offer dif- 
ferent problems. Some varieties, of which 
Jonathan is an example, become hard 
ripe relatively early; others ripen later. 
Some suffer in keeping quality if picked 
too late. Other varieties keep best if 
left on the tree until relatively late. 
Jonathans tend to soften on the tree and 
suffer from Jonathan spot and decay 
after picking if left too long. It is gen- 
erally best to harvest apples as soon as 
they have developed good size and color. 
During a hot dry fall they tend to drop 
badly, and may start to drop before they 





The ‘Telephone helped in 
Rebuilding the (Church 


CIA Bell System Advertisement 


Near Springville, Ind., there is a 
farmer's wife who found her tele- 
phone a great help in organizing 
the many affairs held to raise the 
moncy for rebuilding a church. 
She and the other members of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society served dinners 
at public sales, sold quilts and a 
variety of household articles to 
people living about the country- 
side. In all of these activities the 
telephone proved to be an invalu- 
able aid in making arrangements, 
keeping the members of the organi- 
zation in touch with one another, 
and getting together the money to 
erect a modern, $8000 church. 


7 7 7 


The telephone also proves its 
value in making profitable sales of 
livestock, grain, fruit and vege- 
tables through co-operative associ- 
ations or local markets. It is always 
at hand to make business and social 
engagements, run errands, order 
farm and household supplies or 
summon help in times of fire, acci- 
dent or sickness. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
oc shine. 
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| most types are satisfactory. 
| trees the low, three-legged ladder is usu- 


have colored up. When apples which are un- 
injured by insects or disease start ‘to drop 
of their own accord, the crop must be pick- 
ed to save it, regardless of size and color. 

Late varieties, like Winesap, Ben Da- 
vis, York, Ingram, etc., become picking 
ripe later in the season than Jonathan. 
They increase in size and red color 
through the season. With most varieties, 
it is best to leave the apples on the 
tree until the yellow ground color de- 
velops to some extent. If they start to 
drop or soften on the tree, of course, 
they must be harvested. The eating 
quality of early picked apples tends to 
be poorer than that of later picking. 
Storage scald has been found to be re- 
duced by allowing such varieties as 
Grimes, Huntsman, and Golden Delicious 
to become fully hard ripe before picking 

Labor conditions are bound to influ- 
ence the grower in deciding when to 
pick. If he has a big crop he may have 
to pick some trees too early, and others 
too late. He should not let his eager- 
ness to get the crop off induce him to 
pick the bulk of his apples too early. 
Market conditions may also affect the de- 
cision. It is usually unwise to,leave apples 
on the trees too long in the hopes of a bet- 
ter price. They may become soft or blow 
off. Certain varieties have been found to 
keep better for a time on the tree than 
they did in a common storage cellar. 

There are definite signs and indications 
which are used by growers to tell whether 
or not their apples are ready to pick. 
Most of these are undependable. Color 
of seeds is often used. In some cases 
the seeds are brown weeks before the ap- 
ples are ready to pick. The development 
of a large amount of red color does not 
give satisfactory evidence that apples are 
ready to pick. The poor eating quality 
of some apples is due to the fact that 
they are picked when completely covered 
with red over color, but have not really 
matured properly. The ease of separation 
of the stem from the twig is also deceiv- 
ing, as it is influenced by climatic con- 
ditions. 

Use of Pressure Testers.—An instru- 
ment known as a pressure tester is now 
being used to determine the ripeness of 
apples. By its use the hardness or soft- 
ness of apples and other fruits can be 
determined with fair accuracy. This pres- 
sure tester is used by growers and ex- 
periment station workers. 

Utensils for Picking 

PPLES for a fancy market should 

be picked in baskets, care being 

taken at all times not to bruise the fruit 
or puncture the skin. The commercial ap- 
ple crop is usually picked in picking bags 
or aprons. The apples should not be al- 
lowed to fall a long distance into the con- 
tainer, and the picker should not let his 
picking bag or apron bounce from round 
to round of the ladder when descending. 
Reasonable care should be exercised in 
dumping the fruit into the barrels, boxes, 
or on the packing table. Fruit should 
always be removed from the tree by 
means of a sideways twist. The practice 
of pulling off fruit, spur and all, is to 
be avoided, as it may reduce the number 
of spurs sufficiently to affect later crops. 


How to Pick 

HE quality and appearance of good 

apples requires careful hand picking. 
Bruises and stem punctures should be 
guarded against in placing the apples in 
the picking receptacle. It is important 
that the apple be picked with the stem 
attached. When the stem is removed an 
opening is made in the skin which may 
induce early decay. Some growers even 
instruct the pickers to handle the ap- 
ples as carefully as eggs, because the 
slightest bruise will often hasten decay, 
injure the appearance and lessen the 
value of the products. On _ beginning 
work, picking crews should be given de- 
tailed explanations regarding care in 
picking and handling the fruit. 


Ladders 
hy feng different styles and types 
of ladders are in use. In general 
For small 


ally most serviceable, while for taller and 
larger trees the long, pointed ladder may 
be used efficiently. Common ladders of 
various lengths are also employed with 
good results. To prevent slipping, it is 
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often advisable to have the bottom of the 
ladders shod with iron spikes. It is im- 
portant with all ladders that they be as 
light and durable as possible. Their proper 
use will prevent much injury to the 
trees by keeping the pickers from climb- 
ing among the branches, rubbing off 
fruit spurs and puncturing the bark of 
branches with the heels of their shoes. 


« Lug Boxes 
CJur fruit from the picking receptacle 


is often emptied into what is known 
as a “lug box” which is used in hauling the 
fruit to the packing plant. These boxes 
should be strong and durable and wide 
enough to enable the picker to lower his 
receptacle to the bottom in emptying the 
fruit. The ends of the boxes should also 
be equipped with grooves cut into them 
to make handling easier. If the ends of 
the lug boxes are raised above the sides, 
they may when filled be placed one above 
another without danger of bruising the 
top layer of fruit. 

Handling the Picking Crew 

N a large orchard a foreman is nec- 

essary for the most efficient work. 
It may be well to have a foreman for 
every six or eight pickers. The foreman 
must for satisfactory work use tact and 
discretion in the handling of the pickers. 
He should be able to readily detect dif- 
ferences in the personality of pickers and 
be able to adjust these in a way suitable 
for ‘the accomplishment of the task at 
hand. 

Apple Picking Don’ts 

1. Don’t break off the fruit spurs. 

2. Don’t pull the stems from the fruit, 
as the stems should always remain on. 

Don’t injure the fruit with stem 
puncture. 

4. Don’t pull the apples; remove them 
by an upward turn and a slight twist. 
._ 5. Don’t drop the fruit; carefully place 
it in the container. 





Wormy Grapes 

Can you tell me how to prevent grapes 
from getting wormy when they commence 
to ripen?—L. J. M., Ohio. 

OST of the wormy grapes found 
on vines are due to an attack of 
the so-called grape berry moth. The in- 
sect overwinters, as a rule, in the pupa 
or resting stage. The moth emerges in 
the spring and lays eggs on the stems 
or fruits. Thorough and timely spraying 
with arsenate of lead will control the 
grape pest. The first spraying should be 
made just before the grapes bloom, the 
second soon after the blooms appear, and 
the third when the berries are about half 
grown. 

Soap at the rate of two or three pounds 
to 50 gallons of spray material may be 
added to make the spray stick and spread 
to better advantage. 

Plowing the vineyard in the fall should 
destroy many of the overwintering pupae. 


Cost of Starting a Cherry 
Orchard 


I wonder if you have anything on cherry 
growing, that is, the cost, etc., of starting an 
orchard of about 10 acres, beginning after 
the ground has been plowed and ready for 
the trees. Advise what ‘it would cost to 
bring the trees into production per acre, 
that is, the cost of planting, spraying, cul- 
tivation, ete., for the first two or three 
years.—C. J. K., Michigan. 


E CAN perhaps answer your question 
best by quoting a paragraph from 
Michigan Special Bulletin No. 166, May, 
1927, copy of which you may be able to se- 
cure by writing the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station, East Lansing, Mich. 
“The average annual maintenance costs 
per acre for seven different bearing blocks 
of cherry trees were: (1) Interest on 
orchard investment, $37.02; (2) orchard 
depreciation, $27.72; (3) interest on es- 
tablishment, $8.62; (4) ‘establishment’ 
maintenance and depreciation, $15.83; (5) 
supervision, $15.85; (6) fluctuating or- 
chard maintenance—labor and _ supplies, 
$49.82; (7) taxes and insurance, $4.98; 
total, $159.78. The items which showed 
greatest variation from block to block 
were interest on orchard and the fluctu- 
ating labor and supply bills, partieularly 
those for spraying.” 





Pollinating the Delicious 

I have a block of 31 Red Delicious nine 
years old. Last year I got the first crop of 
75 bushels of very nice, large apples. gst 
week I picked 50 bushels. Some trees bore 
a good crop, while some had only a half 
bushel, and many of the apples have no 
seed. Do you think this is due to not having 
a different variety to pollinate the Delicious. 
Four years ago I replaced two Delicious 
I lost from root. rot with Arkansas Black. 
Last year I had a few apples on one of them 
and this year I have more than half a bushel. 
But this variety does not seem to pollinate 
the adjoining trees. Two years ago I lost 
nine trees with root rot. I took the pol- 
lination question. up with our field man of 
the horticultural society, as I had a chance 
and wanted to replace the trees with proper 
polinizers. But he told me that Delicious 
co. net need any pollinizers, so I replaced the 
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lost trees with Golden Delicious. I have again 
lost three trees and have a chance to put 
in some pollinizer this fall. I would like 
to set some Cortlands, if y think they 
would be_ good llinizers. ow would the 
new all Red Delicious do? And Golden De- 
licious?-~I~ am planning next. fall to set 
over one acre to Delicious and want to be 
sure to have the proper pollinizer. Please 
name a few good ones. 

As I said before, I am troubled a great 
deal with. root rot. _Is there anything I 
can do? ‘ 

Some of the resettings I have made grew 
niee for-two years and then died.. How would 
it do to. set.the trees a few feet from the 
original places, the trees being set 33 by 
33 feet. This ground was cleared of timber 
14 years ago. The land adjoining this, which 
I am planning to set next fall, was cleared 
five years ago and the stumps have not as 
yet been removed. Does such ground favor 
root rot?—J. C. S., Tennessee. 


EPLYING to your inquiry in refer- 

ence to the pollination problem 
which you describe, it is possible that at 
least one factor to be considered in de- 
termining the cause of lack of good fruit- 
ing this year may be due to a lack of 
good pollinizing varieties of apples bloom- 
ing at approximately the same time and 
growing near your Delicious trees. In 
our experimental work some of the best 
pollinizers for Delicious are Golden De- 
licious, Jonathan, York, and Grimes. 

The Cortland may not be as well 
adapted to your region as some of the 
other varieties named, although if you 
wish to try a few trees, it might be well 
to do so. 

No one has yet worked out a definite 
remedy or means of preventing in a 
satisfactory way the so-called root rot 
disease. It has been found, however, that 
generally appie orchards suffer more from 
the malady when planted on ground where 
the stumps or timber has not yet been 
completely destreyed. In other words, 
the disease may be held over for several 
years in the old decaying stumps and 
roots of the timber. Moreover, good 
drainage also helps in the control of this 
disease. 

In setting your new orchard you may 
secure, as you suggest, better results by 
placing the new trees to one side of the 
original places where the old trees stood. 





Brown Rot Control 


I have a number of plum, cherry and 
nectarine trees. These trees flower prolifical- 
ly in the spring; fruit forms properly but 
soon becomes spotted with black spots. If 
the fruit remains on the tree, this black 
spot grows until it completely covers the 
fruit. The flesh seems to rot and in a 
short while all that remains of the fruit 
is a withered mummy-looking covering on 
the stone. What is the proper treatment 
for this disease? I sprayed the trees three 
times last year with lime-sulphur and have 
gathered as many of the diseased fruit from 
the trees as possible this summer; kept the 
ground free from drops, and last winter 
picked all mummies off the trees—E. H. T 
New York. 


N ALL probability the fruit of your 

plum, cherry, and nectarine trees is 
affected by the fungous disease known as 
brown rot, and the reason for a lack of 
control is due to the fact that the sprays 
were not applied at the times best suited 
for control. 

In addition to practicing clean culture 
as regards the destruction of mummied 
fruit, as you describe, it may be found 
necessary to use peach, plum, cherry, and 
nectarine sprays just before blooming, 
immediately following the dropping of 
the shucks or calyces and then make ad- 
ditional applications at intervals of about 
two weeks up until within five or six 
weeks of harvest time. 

In all spraying work too much empha- 
sis cannot be placed upon the matter of 
thorough work and timeliness of applica- 
tions. For further details as to the kind 
of spray to use and other problems con- 
nected with your particular locality, you 
are referred to your own agricultural 
experiment station at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., or Geneva Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 





Increasing Fruitfulness of 
Grapevine 


I have a “Scuppernong” grape vine which 
has grown very rapidly for about five years. 
It has covered a large arbor and we have 
added extensions every year to take care of 
the exeessive growth. I have never pruned 
the vine as I have been told that thé¥e is 
a certain time for pruning this grape and 
that unless it is done at the proper time 
damage will be done. On this big arbor 
about 15 by 25 feet, we get only about two 
gallons of grapes each year. The top of the 
arbor is very thick and the vine hangs down 
to the ground on each side, the supports 
being about six feet high. It’s time now 
to build another annex unless we prune the 
vine. We are not getting enough fruit to 
justify the space and trouble necessary. Any 
suggestions from you will be appreciated.— 
S. O. S., Arkansas. 


C7an “Scuppernong” grape which you 
describe may be pruned so as to 
keep it in bounds upon the trellis which 
you have prepared for it, and by so doing 
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ou are likely to increase fruitfulness: 


n all probability one reason for a com- | 


paratively small- amount of fruit being 
roduced up until this time is due to the 
Leg that too much fruiting wood has been 
eft. 

Of course, you have the problem of 


using the vine for trellis purposes and | ° 


at the same time for fruit. It is not. al- 
ways possible that both purposes may be 


realized to the fullest extent; but cer- | 


tainly since you have covered the arbor 
sufficiently with the vine, from now on 
you can prune .it properly and keep it 
under control, and if judgment is used 
in leaving a sufficient number of new 
canes eac 

be more successful in securing fruit crops. 


A Good Decision 


For years I have wanted to grow an apple 
orchard of the finest varieties and specialize 
in raising apples of the finest quality. My 
father owns 40 acres of high rolling hills of 
a rich sandy loam, some of the very best 
apple land in this country, ,and I should 
like to plant on this land two or three of 
the best commercial varieties of apples, we 
to grow our own trees. We have several 
hundred two-year-old trees in the nursery 
row now. They have been inspected by the 
~_ nursery inspector and were pronounced 

I will give you an idea of the conditions 
here and I would like to know if you think 
it advisable for me to undertake this plan. 
Dad will deed me the 40 acres which have 
no buildings on them. I will have to build 
a home there. I ean set out about 500 two- 
year-old Stark Golden Delicious and Starking 
apples this fall, and graft the rest that I will 
need this winter, so the trees will not cost 
me much. 

Owing to bad seasons and misfortune in 
my family, I have not much cash on hand 
but will have to get a loan on the 40 to 
build with and carry me on till I get started. 
This ground grows good crops and I can 
make a living off it after I get started. I 
would set about 12 acres in apples this fall 
and add to it as fast as possible until I have 
about 32 acres of trees on the 40. This 
would give me enough trees so I could de- 
vote my entire time to them as soon as they 
begin to bear. 

Do you think I can make good money 
growing two or three of the very best com- 
mercial varieties of apples on this farm, and 
is the apparent future of apples good enough 
to justify the effort necessary to bring an 
apple orchard into production? If so, what 
varieties of apples would you suggest? I 
prefer the Golden Delicious and Starking 
50-50. 

Do you think I ean hold this place until 
my trees come into bearing under these con- 
ditions ? 

Any advice or suggestions you can give me 
on this subject will be greatly appreciated. 
R. S., Illinois. 


N GENERAL, we believe that your 
¢c decision in reference to planting an 
apple orchard on your 40-acre farm is a 
good one; to start in a small way and 
plant a few acres each year might prove 
the best plan. This is true because you 
would learn better methods of planting, 
culture, fertilizing, pruning, and spray- 
ing as you develop your orchard. 

One important matter which you sug- 
gest should be given attention and that 
is the matter of an income from the land 
while the trees are coming into bearing. 
If it is possible for you to have a market 
for truck crops, such as potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, cabbage, onions, tomatoes, and 
possibly small fruit, you may make a 
portion or all of the orchard land pay 
while the trees are coming into bearing. 

The varieties which you mention, 
Golden Delicious and Starking, will make 
the very best quality of apples to grow. 
You might also add to this list such 
varieties as the Jonathan, Stayman, and 
Winesap. 

It would also be well to plant the va- 
rieties in blocks, alternating the trees 
with each other in order to secure the 
best results from cross pollination at 
blooming time. 





Avoiding Injury to Grapes 
from Bees 
I am having trouble with my grapes. The 
bees are working on them. Do you know 


of anything that will keep them off ?—M. K., 
Alabama. 


RHAPS the best way to avoid in- 
jury to grapes from bees consists of 
spraying the grapes and in growing the 
grapes to the ripening stage without 
punctures or injuries. Following this, of 


Seourse, the grapes should be harvested 


promptly when they are ripe. If for any 
reason the grape berries are allowed to 
hang on the canes and become over ripe, 
much injury is liable to occur from bees. 

We may summarize by saying that we 
should grow the grapes in the best pos- 
sible way in order to secure a high qual- 
ity, firm, well ripened berry. If they are 
not allowed to become over-ripe, little or 
no injufy will occur from bees. 





Lawns should be cut during the fall. 
If the grass is allowed to remain uncut 
through the winter, the lawn will be 
rather spotted in the spring and consid- 
erable reseeding will be necessary. 


year for fruiting, you should | 
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Change Your Spare Hours 


Intoa fat Weekly Income! 


DANIEL HUGHES, 
Butler Co., OHIO, for- 














agowhen failing heal 

forced him toseek out- 
door work. Today, he « 
averages over One 
Thousand Dollars a 
month sales of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Rose Bushes, 
etc., just in spare time. 


Thousands of Men & ~~ 
Women Doing as Well °°." 
Send for PROOF of this fact. See how 
easily YOU can change your spare 
hours into a fine Weekly Income. We | 
furnish BIG NEW SALES-CREAT- 
ING OUTFIT FREE, pay you Cash 
Weekly, offer you Costly Prizes, and 
aid you in selling by tremendous 
Advertising Campaign reaching prac- 
tically every farm and small town home 
in the U.S. Write today! 

Address Box S. W.89 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 114 Years 


cose, poo eeieamngn aint-000 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, Box S.W. 89 
Louisiana, Mo. A. F. G.—9-30 . 


I would like to become your local salesman and ] 
y O Fruit Trees (heck which you would pre- | 
















set 2 Shrubs, etc. 
fer to sell). Send me details of your Stark Selling 
i Proposition for Men and Women. 


: 
Name. .cccccccecccccvcccccscvecesesscess 
! 
I 


St. or R. F. D. No. ccccccccccccccccesesecs 
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LET 


The ROOSEVELT 
help YOU TO ENJOY 
NEW YORK 


Whether you are in New York on 
business or pleasure—or both—The 
Roosevelt is perfectly located for 
convenience and recreation. In the 
heart of the Grand Central zone— 
with every part of New York con- 
veniently reachable in a few minutes. 
Direct underground passageway to 
Grand Central Terminal. 





| 
| 


} 


The theaters and night clubs only a 
brief walking distance away; the 
smart shops and places of general 
interest nearby—you will enjoy your 
stay in New York if you stay .at 
The Roosevelt. 


Me ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue 
at 45th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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VEGETABLE 


By PAUL FROEHLICH 


U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 








© fF JROLONGED dry, hot weather had a 

serious influence on the fruit and 
vegetable situation during late July and 
early August. Fortunately, the greater 
portion of the country’s fruit supply is 
grown outside the area of greatest 
drought damage, and fruits had not suf- 


| fered as much as vegetables and grain 
| crops. 


Aoples were in a critical position 
in the Cumberland-Shenandoah area and 
the Ohio Vailey. It was expected that 
only about one-fourth the usual crop of 
apples would be harvested in Virginia. 
Peach production prospects were slightly 
reduced by the opening of August, but 
increases as a whole were registered for 
apples, pears and grapes. Condition of 
California citrus fruits declined slightly, 
but Florida crops were still in a favorable 
position. Deciduous fruit production in 
California was very heavy; some was left 
to waste. 

Mid-August found the southeastern 
peach and melon movements about com- 
pleted. Most of the supply of fruits was 
then coming from sections farther north 
and from the great western producing dis- 
tricts. Cantaloupes were rolling chiefly 
from central California though the 
season was becoming active in Colorado 
and New Mexico, and feirly heavy ship- 
ments originated in eastern States. Cali- 
fornia pears and grapes were prominent. 
Apple movement was moderate, and prices 
rather low. Peaches and melons tended 
upward in price. Grapes were cheaper 
than last year. 


Early Peaches Finished 


HE condition of peaches on August 1 

was reported at 46%, which indi- 
cates a crop of nearly 47,000,000 bushels 
or about 2% more than harvested in 1929 
and slightly more than four-fifths of the 
average harvested for the previous five 
years. Considerable fruit was dropping 
from trees in the drought-stricken area. 
The California crop is forecast at nearly 
28,000,000 bushels, which would be the 
largest on record for that State. In the 
10 southern early States, where the crop 
has been harvested, the production is esti- 
mated at 10,084,000 bushels, about 14% 
less than the crop harvested in 1929 and 
about 44% less than the average for the 
previous five years. Prospects were still 
favorable for a heavy crop of 2,000,000 
bushels in New York, but Michigan ex- 
pects a relatively light crop of peaches. 
A large portion of the California ship- 
ments went to canneries or drying plants, 
but liberal quantities also were moving to 
city markets, particularly in the mountain 
area and the Middle West. By August 
10, California had shipped 8100 cars of 
peaches, compared with 3450 the year be- 
fore and 9780 cars all of last season. 
Canneries in California had agreed to 
pay growers $20 per ton of No. 1 fruit, 
in addition to paying a representative 
committee $6.50 a ton, so as to make up 
a fund of $1,750,000 that the committee 
will use in paying $13 per ton for the 
estimated 111,000 tons of No. 1 peaches 
which will be left on the trees. It was 
agreed to limit the pack of clings to 13,- 
000,000 cases, including all peaches used 
in fruit salad, and it was expected that 
only 300,000 tons of fresh No. 1 fruit 


| would be needed for this season’s pack. 


Total shipments of this fruit decreased 
sharply, once the southeastern season was 
finished, and movement may -not reach an- 
other perceptible peak until the New York 
crop is ready. Virginia, Colorado, and 
Utah were becoming active in mid-August. 
Market values tended upward with the 
decreasing supply. Jobbing sales were 
averaging $3 or more per bushel basket 
or per six-basket crate. } 

Georgia shipments this season were 
much heavier than originally expected. A 
recent trade note stated that: 

“Commercial production of frozen 
Georgia peaches was begun on Juiy 10 


} with the opening of a plant at Monte- 


zuma, Georgia. The plant has _ been 
equipped to handle 100 bushels of peaches 
per hour during the peak of the season. 
The peaches are graded, peeled, pitted, and 
sliced in a@ manner similar to canning 
operations, and are then packed with 
sugar in 1-lb. waxed cardboard containers. 
Those containers are loaded on racks and 
run into a tunnel freezer, similar to the 
ordinary tunnel dryer, where air at 35 de- 
gress below zero freezes them in several 
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hours’ time. They are held in storage at 
10 degrees F. The plans for freezing 
Georgia peaches were conceived several 
years ago as a possible way of curing the 
| overproduction evil during the short 
‘ maturity season, as the soft texture of 





makes them unsuitable for 


the fruit 
canning. . . 
Moderate Crop of Apples 

HE condition: of all apples was re- 

ported on August 1 at 49% of 
normal. This indicates a crop of 146,- 
440,000 bushels, which would be about 
3% more than the short 1929 crop: and 
about four-fifths of the average produc- 
tion for the previous five years. The 
condition of the commercial crop was re- 
ported at 54% and the production fore- 
cast at 30,722,000 barrels, which would 
be about 6% more than last year and 
about 5% less than the average for the 
previous five years. With the short crop 
now in prospect and the short general 


farm crop, it is probable that a larger | 


proportion of the crop will move in com- 
mercial channels this year than ordin- 
arily. The Cumberland-Shenandoah re- 
gion suffered severely from shortage of 
water and high temperatures. In New 
York, northern Pennsylvania and in the 
northern tier of States westward to 
Minnesota, where heat and lack of mois- 
ture had not been so serious, the pros- 
pects were somewhat better. The New 
England and western States are the only 
sections of the country where there is 
promise of .an average or better than 
average crop. In California and the two 
Pacific Northwest States good crops are 
expected. 

A large crop of good-quality Graven- 
steins was harvested in the Sebastopol 
section of northern California. Fully 
1,500 cars. were expected, or 50% more 
than last year. Many were for the ex- 
port trade. By early August the north- 
ern producing area in California had 
shipped 1,750 cars of apples, as against 
700 the year before. The eastern States, 
as a group, were falling short of their 
1929 record to this time. Total ship- 
ments from all sections in mid-August 
were at the moderate rate of 75 cars 
daily. Jobbing prices of eastern apples 
ranged anywhere from 50¢ to $2.25 per 
bushel basket, according to source, va- 
riety, and condition. 


Plenty of Pears 

EARS were reported on August 1 at 

63% and the yield forecast at 24,- 
277,000 bushels, which would be about 
13% larger than the 1929 harvested crop, 
nearly the same as in 1928, and 13% 
more than the average for the five years, 
1924-28. Through the central States, 
where the drought was most severe, less 
than two-fifths of an average crop is 
expected. The New York crop is now 
forecast as one of the largest since rec- 
ords began in 1909, nearly 3,000,000 
bushels. In Washington a pear crop 
nearly as large as in 1928 is expected, 
which was the heaviest crop of record 
for that State. In Oregon and California, 
the crop as now forecast would be the 
largest ever produced. The three Pacific 
Coast States together may have a total 


of 16,340,000 bushels, compared with 
13,600,000 last year. 
California had made _ exceptionally 


heavy shipments of pears by early Au- 
gust, a total of 6000 cars, as against 3800 
to the same time last season. Approxi- 
mately 400 carloads had come from other 


States. Washington and Oregon movement | 


was rapidly increasing. Daily average 
was around 300 cars. The leading inter- 
ests in California had agreed on prices 
for No. 1 cannery pears ranging $30-$40 
per ton, and $20 for all No. 2 pears. 
Last year, No. 1 fruit for canneries 
brought $75-$80, and in 1928 the range 
was $38-$42 a ton, with finest stock as 
high as $48. Shippers of fresh fruit to 
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®@ COLOR. 


®BLANCH 
WITH 


ETHYLENE 


Increases profits 
Reduces losses 
Saves time 


Inexpensive = easy 
to operate 





all these 
advantages 


Greatly reduces time required for 
ripening. 

Prevents waste from rots and fungous 
growths. 

Improves flavor. 

Produces better colorby more complete 
action on the green pigments. 
Ripening and coloring go on simulta- 
neously. 

Makes possible the marketing of here- 
tofore unknown tropical fruits. 

Ripens and colors fruits and vegetables 
that mature late in the season. 

Is inexpensive and easily used. Simple 
apparatusand little experience required. 
Can be applied equally well to a few 
crates or a whole carload of fruits or 
vegetables. 

10 Is neither injurious nor dangerous. 
Widely used. A proved success. 
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For information write to 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
P. O. Box 596, Los Angeles, Calif. 
114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, 
Jacksonville, and other principal cities 


Unit of 


and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 





HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


397 & CH 


ROOM: BATH 974.00 

New — Fireproof — Convenient 

Near Wesl Philadelphia Station 
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market were getting $1.25 per box of 
Extra Fancy Bartletts in the Yakima 
Valley of Washington. Medford, Oregon, 
quoted a level of $1.50 per box. 


Large Crop of Grapes 

C] x condition of grapes was reported 

on August 1 at 86%, which is nearly 
3% higher than the 10-year average con- 
dition. The crop of 2,350,000 tons is ex- 
pected to be about 12% larger than the 
1929 crop but just about the same as the 
five-year average, 1924-1928. Drought con- 
ditions seem to have been less detrimental 
to the grape crop than any of the other 
generally-grown fruits. The weather has 
been conducive to good-quality fruit, but 
the berries may be small. Production of 
463,000 tons of wine grapes i California 
would be considerably more than last 
year and also above the five-year average 
figure. The expected total of 1,193,000 
tons of raisin varieties of grapes would | 
be only slightly more than in 1929 and! 


| 








BD 


He remembers 
you. 


Wuen Grayson takes your hat 
at the dining-room door he 
doesn’t have to give you a check 
to identify yourself. He re- 
members you. 

How indicative that is of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall! For all 
the modernness of Haddon 
Hall, its profuse beauty, its un- 
usual facilities, it has never 
lost its friendliness, nor its old- 
time spirit of hospitality. At 
Haddon Hall every one takes 
a personal interest in you. 


Write for rates and literature. 
American and European Plans 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CiTY 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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somewhat below average. Table grapes, 
expected to amount to 422,000 tons in 
California, would be 35% heavier than 
last season but still below the average 
for 1924-1928. Prospects in New York 
State were reduced to 81,000 tons by 
August, but the Michigan forecast was in- 
creased to 78,000. Estimated production 
in all States outside of California is 272,- 
326 tons, or only slightly more than in 
1929. California expects a total increase 
of 14% over last year. 

Movement had increaséd to a daily av- 
erage of 100 cars and was expected to 
show large proportions by September. 
Most of the supply was coming from 
California.. The cash-track market in 
the central part of that State was weak. 
Thompson Seedless grapes and Malagas 
were returning shippers only 60¢-90¢ per 
lug box or per four-basket crate, which 
was considerably lower than a year ago. 

A sufficient number of grape growers in 
California signed contracts to make ef- 
fective the co-operative marketi.g plan 
of the Control Board, sponsored by the 
Federal Farm Board. All grapes are to 
be turned over to the Control Board 
through co-operatives, and growers are 
expected to pay $1.50 per ton on all 
erapes delivered. The fund created by 
these payments is to be used in handling 
the annual surplus of about 300,000 tons. 


Citrus Prospects 


ONDITION of California citrus crops 
declined further by the opening of 
August, but oranges still registered 84% 
of normal, grapefruit 86%, and lemo s 
79%. Oranges and lemons were in far 
better condition than a year ago and 
crapefruit slightly better. Florida oranges 
averaged 83% of normal in August, grape- 
fruit 79%, and tangerines 77%. Arizona 
oranges showed a higher condition figure 
than those in any other State. Shipments 
of California oranges during the summer 
continued at about half the rate of a 
vear ago, but lemon movement was about 
normal. A few cars of .ery early grape- 
fruit had been shipped from Florida. 
Canning Grapefruit 
LOCAL newspaper recently pub- 
lished the following statement: 
“As near as anything could be done, the 
packers in Florida who are putting mil- 
ms of grapefruit and thousands of 
callons of grapefruit juice into cans for 
distribution are making available in dis- 
tint sections a distillate of Florida sun- 
shine; delicious to the taste, full of the 
essence of health and pleasure, for those 
who use it. From Tampa comes a report 
authorized by the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change to the effect that two and a half 
nillion eases of Florida canned grape- 
fruit and grapefruit juice will be ‘put up’ 
und available for the hungry and thirsty 
during the coming season. It should be 
noced that grapefruit is now entering the 
field as a thirst-quencher as well qs a 
dainty food. Grapefruit juice as now 
being sent out from Florida canneries is 
very properly winning a place along with 
grape juice and other fruit juices as the 
Lasis for cooling, refreshing beverages. 
People all over the United States, Can- 
ada and in countries across the Atlantic 
ure asking for canned grapefruit and 
grapefruit juice. Orders booked are said 
to have already included fifty thousand 
cases for export, and the expectation is 
for ultimate shipment of half as many 
more.’ 

A later editorial from the same Florida 
paper had this to say: 

“With one thing and another appearing 
cn the horizon, the Florida fruit growers 
would seem to have much encouragement. 
From Tampa now comes the information 
that preseason indications are for uni- 
formly good prices for citrus fruits and 
the entrance into the State of several 
large canning concerns intent upon pack- 
ing all the fruit that does not grade up 
tor shipment. In the past there has al- 
ways been a very large amount of fruit 
wasted. Writing from Tampa, a corre- 
spondent says that utilization of prac- 
tically all culls and rejects, at a rate 
around 90¢ a box in the grove or the 
packing-house, means that the growers 
this season will realize close to a million 
dollars, aetual cash, for fruit that has 
heretofore been a dead loss and that 
would be wasted this season were it not 
tor the entrance of a score or more big 
canners into the Florida citrus picture. 
While the canners take only grapefruit, 
there is always a good market for orange 
juice, and this is now being taken from 
fresh fruit, slightly processed, handled 
in porcelain containers, in refrigeration, 
and sent to eastern dispensers who serve 
it to satisfied customers, actually as 
palatable, healthful and delicious as when 
squeezed from the fruit.” 


Melon Markets Unsettled 


ARKETS for watermelons were 
very sensitive to conditions of 
supply and weather. During the pro- 
longed high temperatures of mid-summer, 
prices were fairly favorablé and demand 
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was good. In later August, however, 
weakness again developed and demand 
for this product was not so active. The 
last report from central Georgia showed 
medium-sized melons returning only $25- 
$115 per carload, on a cash-track basis. 
City prices also were rather moderate. 

Shipments from the important south- 
eastern States ran far ahead of last 
year’s record, except for the early crop 
in Florida. Texas also forwarded many 
more cars than in 1929. Sections farther 
north were beginning to ship watermelons, 
and Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma 
were active in the Middle West. Total 
of 44,110 acres in the 14 late-shipping 
States is 30% more than they had a year 
ago and is the largest acreage in several 
seasons. As movement began from this 
group of States, the average daily ship- 
ments from all producing areas were still 
about 650 cars but were soon expected 
to decrease. Relatively few watermelons 
move after August. 


Cantaloupes Abundant 
RODUCTION of cantaloupes and 
similar melons in a dozen intermedi- 

ate States was forecast at 17,927,000 
erates, or 28% more than last year and 


19% above the record crop of 1928. Higher 


yields per acre than last season were in- 
dicated for nearly all States. Arizona 
and California had about 70% of the total 
production in this group. Arizona shipped 
5400 cars. Plantings of cantaloupes 
in the late States are slightly less than 
last year. Colorado is the most im- 
portant source of the late supply, and 
movement had started from that State 
during early August. About 38200 cars 
came from Colorado last season, in addi- 
tion to shipments of 1500 cars of mis- 
cellaneous melons. As total cantaloupe 
movement from all sections decreased to 
around 100 cars daily, prices in city mar- 
kets and at shipping points tended to 
advance. 


Vegetables in Moderate Supply 


UMMER months usually are the 
period for lightest carlot movement 
of most vegetables. This year was no ex- 
ception. Shipments of potatoes were down 
to an average of 400 cars daily in mid- 
August. Lettuce averaged 150 cars each 
day, onions 170, cabbage and tomatoes 
about 50 cars each, sweet potatoes 35 cars, 
celery 25, and green peas 20 cars a day. 
Other vegétables moved in a still lighter 
volume. Homegrown or trucked-in veg- 
etables were abundant, except. in dis- 
tricts affected by drought. Prices of 
potatoes were generally advancing, as 
the supply was temporarily limited. Most 
other products were at a fairly moderate 
level. Production of late tomatoes and 
lettuce will be heavier than in 1929. 
Vegetables for canning or manufacture 
were hit by the heat and drought in 
many parts of the country. Production 
will not be in proportion to the increased 
plantings this year. Tomatoes for manu- 
facture will be only 5% more plentiful 
and green peas about 9% more abundant 
than last season. Snap beans may fall 
slightly below last year’s crop, and sweet 
corn is expected to be 9% short of the 
1929 crop. 


Potato Crop Reduced 


OTATO prospects were reduced more 

than 6% during July by the heat 
and drought that was general over the 
eastern half of the country. Condition 
of the crop declined from 83% of normal 
on July 1 to 76% on August 1. This sea- 
son’s production is now indicated to be 
less than 373,000,000 bushels, which would 
be only 3% larger than the short 1929 
crop and 5% below the average produc- 
tion of the preceding five years. Per 
capita production may be around 3 
bushels. 

The loss in yield prospects during the 
month was particularly sharp in a belt 
from Nebraska and the Dakotas through 
to Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
In the North Central States the expected 
yields on August 1 Were only 11% above 
the low average yield of 1929 and 6% 
below the average of the years preceding. 
Later reports from a number of these 
States show further loss in yields had 
occurred during the first week in August, 
which may reduce the August 1 fore- 
cast by as much as 8,000,000 bushels. 
Local rains during the same period in 
some other important areas will help the 
crop, but ample moisture was still want- 
ing. Conditions in New Jersey, New 
York, and New England continued to in- 
dicate better than average yields, except 
in Aroostook County, Maine, where yields 
are now expected to be slightly below 
average because of excessive rains. In 
the western States, yields are expected 
to equal those of last year, although 
slightly under the 10-year average. The 
South Atlantic States will likely have 
the lowest yield since 1914 and the South 
Central the lowest since 1927. 

The losses in expected production dur- 
ing July amounted to 7% in the 19. sur- 
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More acres to a 
TANKFUL OF ETHYL 


tT has been demonstrated in actual 
I practice that more ground can be 
worked with less time and fuel con- 
sumed when you have Ethvl in the 
tank of your tractor. 

Youknowtheaveragetimeitnow 
takes you to work an acre, and the 


| cost in labor, fuel, use of machinery, 


etc. Try Ethyl Gasoline, keep an 
accurate record of the work accom- 
plished, time required and the cost. 
You will note a marked advantage 
in favor of Ethyl. 

Ethyl Gasoline gives you added 
power and flexibility, less gear shift- 
ing, asmoother, cooler running motor. 
There is less vibration, and slower 
depreciation. That’s because Ethyl 
Gasoline is good gasoline p/us Ethyl 
anti-knock fluid, the ingredient 





developed by automotive research to 
improve the performance of gasoline 
motors of every kind and description. 

Try Ethyl in your truck too and 
note its increased efficiency, the 
greater number of miles it will travel 
in a given time. And remember that 
an added saving is effected through 
keeping your equipment working 
right through the season without 
frequent lay-up for carbon removal. 

Try Ethyl in your passenger car. 
It will run much better. More 
power, quicker response, smoother 
operation. It’s easier and more en- 
joyable to drive with Ethyl. On sale 
in your locality at pumps bearing 
the emblem shown below. Ethy! 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl fuid is lead. 
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coop pls ETHYL ETHYL 
GASOLINE FLUID GASOLINE 











Wherever you drive—whatever the oil company’s name or 
brand associated with it—any pump bearing the Ethyl em- 
blem represents quality gasoline of high anti-knock rating. 
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RATES: Per word, for Classified Advertisements in “gene ee. 
letters, 15 cents per word including name and address. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


THE CURB MARKET 


first line capital 
ertisement accepted as 


less than 24 words. (Minimum cost $3.60.) DISPLAY ADVERTISEME TS, of 
type matter only (no non wom trade-marks, etc.) set wholly in our bod $19. 60 per 


inch, cash with order. No Display Advertisement of less than 1-2 inch will 
Maximum size one-fourth page (12 1-2 inches). 


be accepted. 
Orders may be sent direct, or through 


any recognized advertising agency. 





AGENTS-SALESMEN WANTED 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. SOAPS, 
extracts, perfumes, toilet goods. Experience un- 
necessary. Carnation Co., 278, St. Louis, Mo. 
AGENTS WANTED—EARN $10 TO $15 A DAY IN 
your spare time selling ranges, stoves and furnaces 
direct from factory. Write giving full details. Box A, 
American Fruit Grower Magazine. 
BIG MONEY DAILY SELLING SHIRTS, TILS, 
Underwear, Sox, Raincoats, Lumberjacks, Sweaters, 
Leather Coats, Mackinaws, Coveralls, Pants, Children’s 
Playsuits. Outfit Free! Experience unnecessary, Nim- 
red Co., Dept. 102, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 
IF YOU WANT A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
to make $6.00 profit a day steady and get a new Ford 
Sedan besides, send me wa name immediately. No 
experience necessary. rticulars__ free. ALBERT 
MILLS, 5270 MONMOUTH. CINCINNATI, 0. 
MAKE GOOD MONEY—MEN AND WOMEN— 
Sales of our product in spare time will double your 
income. Factory fifty years _in business behind you. 
No experience necessary. Box M, American Fruit 


Grower Magazine. 
DOGS 


SKUNK, RABBIT, AND FOX 
Herrick Hound Kennel, Her- 


























COON, ‘POSSUM, 
hounds, trial, cheap. 
rick, Til 
FOXHOUNDS, COONHOUNDS, 
Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans. 
Kaskaskia, E-39, Herrick, Ill. 
HUNTING HOUNDS—TRIAL. PAY RETURN EX- 
press if not satisfied. Reliable Kennel, Herrick, Ill. 
FOR SALE—20 CHOICE COONHOUNDS AT MID- 
summer prices. Buy early on long trial. Kevil 
Kentucky Kennel, Kevil, Ky. 


EQUIPMENT 


REX APPLE GRADER OF LARGE CAPACITY, 
either boxes or barrels. Two or three grades with 
three or four sizes for each, Excellent condition. Only 
used one season, Original cost $1,600. Open to any 
reasonable offer. P. H. Babcock, Harvard, Mass. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


80 ACRES OLD APPLE ORCHARD, GOOD VAKI- 
eties, for lease to experienced, reliable man. Would 
sell. T. J. Murray, Springfield, Missouri. 
COMMERCIAL ORCHARDS OF ALL SIZES IN VIR- 
ginia, West Virginia, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Maryland, Delaware and Penna. Wilder & 
Co., Orchard Brokers, Charlottesville, Va. 





RABBITHOUNDS. 
Supply Catalogue. 





























SELL YOUR PROPERTY FOR CASH. NO MATTER 
where located. Information free. Establixhed 26 
years. Black's Realty Co., Dept. B-28, Chippewa 


Falls, Wis. 
FUR RABBITS 


MAKE BIG MONEY WITH CHINCHILLA Rabbits. 
Real Money Makers, Write for facts. 846 Conrad’s 
Ranch, Denver, Colorado. 


INSTRUCTION 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, MEN-WOMEN,. 18-55. 

qualify for steady government positions; $105-$250 
month; common education; no government experience 
required; vacations with pay; many needed soon. Write 
Instruction Bureau, 259, St. Louis, Mo., quickly. 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS—$158. 00—$225.00 

month. Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Men 18 to 35. 25 coached free. Write se 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P69, Rochester, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUILT PIECES—SAMPLE PACKAGE 1l0c_ POST- 
paid. Grant’s Supply Store. Dept. S, Warsaw, 

Illinois. 

LADIES’ RAYON HOSE, REGULAR ite VALUE, 
mill imperfect, extra good quality, assorted colors, 
sample pair 25¢, 3 pairs 50c, 6 pairs 90c; 12 pairs 

$1.75. Men's socks at a bargain. Write for our bar- 
gain list. Lewis Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 






































RAISINS. GOOD FRESH ONES, 12¢ LB., DELIV- 
ered by express prepaid, guaranteed minimum acm 
25 Ibs., 4¢ Ib., f. 0. b. Live Oak, Ca J. J. ehe. 








NURSERY STOCK 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES 5c,AND UP, YELLOW 

and Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, 
pears, cherries, nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. 
FREE catalog. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 101, 
C'eveland, Tenn. 


OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED—Manager for apple, peach and plum _ or- 
chard in Texas. Bungalow and good barr on place. 
Write for particulars, J. T. Perrin, Clyde, Texas. 


PLANTS 


ahs THAM RASPBERRY PLANTS. MOSAIC FREE, 
A. B. Coleman & Son, Aitkin, Minn. 


























ORCHARD, 3000 APPLE TREES, 160 ACRES. 
Some timber. Good buildings with modern con- 
veniences. Close to town_of Bedford, Pa.  Adjoins 
lands of Bedford Springs Hotel. Send for illustrated 
folder. Box 553, Windber, Pa. 
1,000 ACRES IN EXCELLENT DAIRY SECTION, 
Erie County, New York. Splendid markets; soil, 
gravel, chocolate loam; 600 acres tillable, balance tim- 
ber, cutting 500,000 feet, and pasture; never failing 
springs; 3 houses; all improvements; large barns, hog 
houses, henneries, well stocked; all implements; farm 
partly seeded to potatoes; oil and gas lease. No in- 
cumbrance. Owner retiring. Other attractive farms also, 
both dairy and fruit, at reasonable prices, Harrison 
Real Estate Corporation, Liberty Bank Building, 
Buffalo, New York. 








PRINTING 


PRINTED LETTERHEADS (8%¢xll) AND ENVEL- 
opes; 250 each for $2.00. SHOEMAKERSVILLE 
PRESS. Shoemakersville, Pa. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY, FARM, BUSINESS, OR 

city. No difference where located. What hare you? 
Owner only. Particulars Free. Quick action. 804 
Ford Bidg., Detroit. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 























FARMS WANTED 


SONG POEM WRITERS—“REAL”’ PROPOSITION. 
Hibbeler, D-96, 2104 Keystone, Chicago 





w an a HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. . Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


SONGWRITERS—OPPORTUNITY. TOMMIE MALIE, 
AFGi215 North Ave., Chicago. 








cMMany -Apples in the -A#rkansas Ozarks this Year 
By HARRY B. TABER 


T IS A year of plenty in the 
s Arkansas Ozarks and one that oc- 
curs not more than one yeur in seven, 
when both price and production in the 
apple industry hit at the same time. The 
northwest counties of Washington and 
Benton comprise one of the largest single 
apple belts in both the south central and 
north central] group of apple-producing 
States. 

While northwest Arkansas had the 
shortest apple crop in years in 1929, this 
year her thousands of well-tended apple 
trees, despite the unusual drought con- 
ditions of spring and summer and the 
sub-zero weather of last winter, bid fair 
to yield better apples and considérably 
more of them than last year, and the 
price is likely to average better. This 
year’s production of apples in the State 
should be between 750 and 800 cars, with 
some estimates running even higher, com- 
pared with a total of 500 cars in 1929. 
While the condition of the crop is re- 
ported a little lower than that of last 
year for the State as a whole, the pro- 
duction estimate as of July 14, as issued 
by Charles S. Bouton, of Little Rock, Ark, 
agricultural statistician of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is set 
at 1,575,000 bushels as compared with 1,- 
400,000 bushels in 1929: and in commercial 
barrels at $20,000 barrels as compared 
with 220,000 barrels last year. 

A large part of the Arkansas apples 
come from the famous fruit section of 
Benton and Washington counties in the 
Ozarks, where this crop has been a main- 
stay. of farmers for many years. Then 


there are scattering shipments from the 


counties. of Sebastian, Seracy, Carroll, 
Boone and Pike, and a comparatively new 
apple district in the State, which in the 
last few years has produced an excellent 
quality of fruit, is to be found near Ola, 
in Yell county. Other points in the Ar- 
kansas River Valley in Arkansas also 
have excellent orchards, though mostly 
for home use, but indicating that this 
crop can be extended in scope farther 
south in the State for commercial or- 
chards. 

The main variety of apple grown in 
Arkansas is the Ben Davis, with the Jon- 
athan next, followed in lesser acreages 
by the Delicious, Winesap, Transparent, 
Mammoth Black Twig, Ada Red, Sweet 
Bough, Maiden Blush and others. Some 
of the earlier varieties are already on the 
market. With the condition of the apple 
crop and its production somewhat lower 
than usual from indicated estimates in 
several of the main-producing States of 
the north and northwest, notably Wash- 
ington and New York, and with many 
other fruit crops short this year—peaches 
being almost a total loss in Arkansas and 
short in many other sections, excepting 
Georgia, the outlook for an estive market 
for Arkansas apples, together with a good 
price, is very bright. In fact, this fall 
the Arkansas apple, more familiarly 
known as the “Legal Tender or Red Gold, 
of the Ozarks,” should bring into the 
pockets of Arkansas fruit growers sev- 
eral hundred thousands of dollars, to 
make the Ozarks section even more as- 
sured than ever of being the “Land of a 
Million Smiles.” 


Fruit and Vegetable Review 


(From page 11) 


plus-producing States, and more than 8% 


in the 16 deficient States. Production in 
the southern States is estimated to 
11% greater than in 1929. The produc- 
tion forecast on August 1 is 261,442,000 
bushels for the surplus States, 74,782,000 
for the deficient States, and. 36,333, "000 
for the southern group. 


Markets Strengthen 


EW JERSEY was furnishing 

nearly half the total carlot 
supply of potatoes in August, though all 
northern and western States were begin- 
ning to make shipments. The main crop 
season apparently was opening earlier 
than usual. F. o. b. prices at Jersey 
loading stations advanced to top of $1.85 
per 100 pounds and then began to slip 
downward again. The Kaw Valley, Kan- 
sas, season closed with the shipping-point 
price around $1.50. New Jersey Cobblers 
were ranging $1.65-$2.20 per 100 pounds 
in large consuming centers, while Eastern 
Shore barrels sold at $3-$4. The Chicago 
carlot market was strong at $2-$2.15 per 
100 pounds of Missouri Cobblers, with 
arrivals from Wisconsin at $2.20, and 
partly-graded Minnesota Early Ohios 
selling at $1.60-$1.70. Colorado and Idaho 
Bliss Triumphs ruled $2.40 in Chicago. 
Prospects were for rather favorable 
prices, at least until digging of the late 
potato crop becomes active. 


Fewer Sweet Potatoes 


C 7 HE condition of sweet potatoes on 

August 1 was reported at 65%, the 
lowest condition reported on that date 
since records began in 1869. Production 
is forecast at 66,251,000 bushels, which 
would be nearly 22% less than the crop 
harvested in 1929, about 11% smaller than 
the five-year average (1924-1928), and the 
smallest since the very short production 
of 1925. With the continuation of dry 
weather, the crop was expected to de- 
teriorate further. 

Shipments in August were coming 
chiefly from Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, but 
total output was scarcely over 200 cars 
a week. Barrels from Virginia and south- 
eastern sections were jobbing at $6-$7, 
with Detroit quoting some sales at $8. 
Alabama Triumphs sold at $1.75-$2.75 
per bushel hamper, and Mississippi Nancy 
Halls around $3. 


Onion Crop Estimated 


ITH plantings of onions in 17 late 
States increased about 4% over 
last year to a total of 56,920 acres, the 
ve | was forecast in August at 19,261,000 
els, or nearly 5% more than the large 
crop of 1929. Indiana and New York led, 
with more than 3,000,000 bushels each. 
Michigan expected a good crop of some 
2,445,000 bushels. Colorado expected a 
reduction of one-fifth from its heavy crop 
of last year. Onions in a number of the 
central States were beginning to show 
effects of heat and drought. August 
movement was limited. About one-third 
the shipments were originating in Mass- 
achusetts. The f. o. b. market in Con- 
necticut River Valley had strengthened 
to a level of $1.55 per 100-pound sack, 
and demand was temporarily exceeding 
the supply. City dealers got mostly 
$1.50-$2.25 for these onions. 


More Cabbage This Year 

RODUCTION of cabbage in 14 inter- 

mediate States was forecast at 165,- 
800 tons or only about 2% more than 
last year. Heat and drought cut produc- 
tion considerably below original expecta- 
tions. The crop of domestic-type cabbage 
in 10 late States was expected to total 
289,350 tons, compared with 252,600 last 
season. New York looked for nearly 99,- 
000 tons, while Wisconsin was greatly in- 
creased to 81,000 and Michigan to 25,000 
tons. Colorado likewise showed a large 
increase. Much of this domestic cabbage 
is used for kraut manufacture. Plantings 
of Danish-type cabbage in 8 late States 
were estimated at 36,970 acres, or 9% 
more than last season. All the important 
States show gains. New York reports 
about 21,000 and Wisconsin 9240 acres. 
Condition of the Danish crop in August 
was slightly lower than a year ago and 
5 points below the average August con- 
dition for the preceding 10 years. Recent 
shipments were principally from points 
in New York, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Colo- 
rado. Northern Colorado reported a firm 
f.o.b. market at $1.50-$2 per 100 pounds. 





Upon the completion of a roadside mar- 
ket. survey by the Bureau of Statistics 
and Inspection of the State of New Jer- 
sey it is estimated that the anunal sales 
at roadside markets within the State 
amounts to $1,500,000. 





Hindrances, obstacles and disappoint- 
ments mean nothing to a person who has 
the right kind of stuff in him. 
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Safety Ladder Crotch 


The “crotch” is bolted to end 5 
of 7 “ap” ladder. All 
steel, fe with rubber to 
prevent i 7. to limbs. 
ves time. t necessary 
to hunt for ee intree 
to place end of ladder. 
an rh 7 


le wi oocaeae 
imb or on the ou 

lowerlimbs. Especially valu- 

able on hillsides or rough, uneven 
ground, as the top of ladder is always 
secure. Neverin the way. Used and 
endorsed by leading commercial fruit 


60c each 3 for $1.50 


Postpaid in the U. S. 
(We do not sell ladders) 
Your money back if not 
pleased 








The Thomas Co., Easley, Mo. 











Index to Advertisements 


The concerns whose advertisements 
appear listed below are equipped to 
give prompt and satisfactory service to 
the American fruit grower. Most of 
them issue literature that is freely at 
the disposal of our subscribers. It is to 
the advantage of all that when writing 
to an advertiser you use the address 
exactly as it appears in the advertise- 
ment, and that you state in your letter: 
“I read Your Advertisement in AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE.” 


AGENTS WANTED 


Stark Bros: Werwarine cnc. cccencsnnnniscesis 10 
AUTOMOBILES 
Oakland Motor Car Co............. 8rd Cover 


AUTO TRUCKS 
Wiel WR Dai kocsis teins csstiiids 4 
International Harvester Co.....2nd Cover 


CIGARETTES 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co...Back Cover 
DICTIONARIES 

G. & C. Merriam Co 14 





ETHYLENE GAS 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp...10 

















FERTILIZERS 
Carus Chemical Co. 13 
GASOLINE 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp 11 
HOTELS 
TRG “IIR ides ce cchath cc ccevaccedsncctsiecns 14 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 10 
Heiss Hotel System 14 
Hotel Pennsylvania.....................-......- 10 
The Roosevelt 10 
MAILING LISTS 
PP... i i ai 12 
NURSERIES 
Stark Bros. Nurseries................-...<... 10 


ORCHARD EQUIPMENT 





The Thomas Co 12 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Am, Dake De DO. Ce iiiccnccctttiicesuiens 8 
SPRAY HOSE 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co............... 7 

TIRES 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.....3rd Cover 
TRACTORS 

Caterpillar Tractor Co......................00- 9 

Cleveland Tractor Co.................--ccsc-ce 13 




















MAILING LISTS 


Commercial Fruit Growers at $10.00 per M. 
Commercial Vegetable Growers, $10.00 per M. 







22,300 Commercial Citrus Growers, per 5 Fm 
25, “i Leading Commercial Apple Growers 


8. 
10, 1000 ‘Commercial Growers of Berries and 
Small Fruits, per weencceenes o 
6,0v0 Commercial Strawberry G: Growers......... 72.00 
1,000 Up, Nursery Inq. and Order Names 10.00 
Mailing Lists of over 12,000 classifications. 
Send for complete price list and State Counts on 
Commercial Fruit and Vegetable Grower names. 


F. D. PICKENS CO. 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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Should I ContributetocApple-Advertising? 


By JOHN NAPIER DYER 
President Indiana Horticultural Society 


O ADVERTISE any individual apple 

business or that of any association is 
an impractical thing to do because the 
cost has been found to be prohibitive. The 
fundamental thing which lies behind the 
whole proposition of apple advertising is 
that the consumer demand for apples has 
been decreasing constantly during the past 
several years in direct proportion to the 
increase of highly advertised and directly 
competitive fruits. 

It is only necessary to again remind 
one that for as many years as most of 
us of this generation can recall the apple 
was regarded as the King of Fruits. How 
many school boys and girls so regard it 
today? Very few indeed. Its kingdom 
has been overthrown and the teachers of 
home economics have been influenced by 
the power of advertising to believe that 
oranges and bananas are superior to the 
apple and they pass this information on 
to their pupils. 

The average intelligent mother has been 
reading the orange advertisements for a 
long enough time to have become con- 
verted to the idea that orange juice is a 
health tonic. Whereas, the good mother 
was probably raised on a scraped apple 
before oranges were available and she 
still possesses a full set of teeth which 
grew up with her from childhood and 
have remained with her through all the 
years because she was taught to believe 
that “An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away.” 





C O NOT let any false ‘notion enter 

your head that doctors made oranges 
popular and that they created the fash- 
ion for orange juice. Not until the Cali- 
fornia and Florida producers of oranges 
began to tell the world that oranges have 
all the virtues of the apple and many 
more, did they reach that point in busi- 
ness progress which made the orange 
business profitable. Sensible organization 
which keeps the available supply just 
within the demand maintains a price level 
which gives the business a profit. To 
stop advertising and trust to luck or the 
doctors would be to commit business sui- 
cide. 

And the lowly vegetable called banana, 
depends for its success as a business get- 
ter to an association with fruits. As a 
fruit is has absolutely no merit, being a 
carbohydrate vegetable, but through ad- 
vertising its consumption has been in- 
creased to a point where it has become 
the leading “fruit” of the country. 


©] Hose who own and operate the 
business of oranges and bananas are 
hard-headed American business men and 
it is ineoneeivable to think that they 
would spend their stockholders’ money 
in advertising unless results were to be 
gained thereby. 

Last year, as an experiment, winter 
pear growers of Medford, Oregon, com- 
prising about 17 different growers, pooled 
a small part of their crop under a joint 
ownership trade-marked name _ and 
shipped this fruit to Detroit, at the same 
time conducting an advertising campaign 
over the radio and in the Detroit daily 
newspapers. The campaign over the ra- 
dio was extremely successful. Growers 
received a good price for their winter 
pears. On the other hand, the growers 
of winter pears in other Oregon districts 
who were not in the advertising cam- 
paign, received a lower price for their 


-pears. So successful was this little ad- 
vertising experiment -that these same 
pear growers: have decided to extend their 
operations, and during the coming year 
they will conduct similar advertising 
campaigns in other cities and induce more 
growers to join in the co-operative ad- 
vertising movement. 

I wonder what effect this increased 
pear consuinption in Detroit had upon the 
business of oranges, bananas and apples. 
If pear advertising will cut down — 
sales in Detroit, is it not high time for 
the apple grower to meet this competition 
by better advertising? No reasoning by 
any analogy can make an intelligent ap- 
ple producer believe that he must lie 
down, quit business and permit the pear 
growers of the Northwest to usurp his 
marlets. It is advice of this character 
which has put the apple industry in the 
plight in which it finds itself today. 


‘JE HAVE been led to believe that 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture through its highly scientised 
organization was doing all that could be 
expected to promote the interests of. all 
fruit growers, but recent pronouncements 
by leaders in the department have opened 
the eyes of the apple grower to the 
knowledge that he is being penalized to 
the advantage of growers of other fruits. 
A recent Washington news dispatch 
carries the interesting announcement that 
the British Embassy has sent a note to 
the State Department declaring a tem- 
porary embargo on certain types of Am- 
erican apples. The types of apples em- 
bargoed are those grown largely in the 
southeastern part of the United States, 
and these growers will find it increasing- 
ly difficult to locate domestic markets for 
their excess production, hitherto sold in 
foreign countries, principally Great Brit- 
ain. 


NE hundred twenty million people in 

this country consume approximately 
the annual apple crop of 96,000,000 bush- 
els or 12,000,000,000 apples, making the 
average annual consumption 100 apples 
per person or about one-fourth apple per 
day per person. If banana advertising 
during the past five years has increased 
banana consumption 18 per cent and 
prices 24 per cent, the same ratio of in- 
creased apple consumption would increase 
the per capita consumption by 2,160,000,- 
000 apples, or an increased consumption 
of 17,280,000 bushels. 

A little advertising at a cost of one 
cent per bushel to all the apple grow- 
ers would raise a fund of approximately 
one million dollars and solve this mark- 
eting problem. If each person in the 
country were to eat one apple a day, 
360 apples a year, they would consume 
43,800,000,000 apples a year, or nearly 
four times the present crop. Any gain 
over the one-fourth of an apple a day, 
the present consumption, to one apple a 
day would mean profits for apple growers. 

The statement by a representative of 
the Department of Agriculture that “any 
advertising of a raw fruit or a fresh 
vegetable which results in largely increas- 
ing its use will usually result in cur- 
tailing our purchases of other foods 
in the same general class” is not compat- 
ible with the policy of every food producer 
in the country who strenuously works to 
increase the consumption of his product 
through judicious advertising. Surely, 
from the viewpoint of a practical apple 
grower, there would be no objection to 
the apple industry conducting an edu- 
cational campaign of advertising. 














| CARUS 


| 


fruit of superior quality and flavor. 


|ach, cucumber, and all other plants. 
treats an acre! 


request. 
Write for copies today! 


Box 364GI 





For Earlier and Better Crops—use i vac 


MANGANESE SULFATE 


| Plants treated with it will mature earlier bearing 
| Also assists 
|in correcting Chlorosis (Yellows) of tomato, spin- 
60 pounds 


| _Can be applied mixed with your regular fer- 
| tilizer or as a side dressing to the young plants. 
| When mixed with nitrogen, phosphorus and potash gi), 
| commercial fertilizer, it replaces manure. 
Reprints of articles on the application of Man- 
ganese Sulfate to plants and its merits sent on 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 
La Salle, Ill. 





Effect of Manganese Sulfate on 
Potatoes on Dade Connty Glade 
Section on left received no 
Manganese Sulfate and section on 
right 50 pounds per acre. 


Try 
a small 50 or 100 Ib. keg of 
CARUS 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
on your various plantings. 
Introductory price Sc per 
pound f.o.b. La Salle, Hlinois 

















PPLE growers have had their 
markets and profits taken away 
by the advertising efforts of other food 


industries, and yet the apple grower has 
no right to say that those industries 


should not encroach upon their markets. | 


The practical, common-sense, business. an- 
swer to the challenge of apple competi- 
tors’ advertising, is to advertise in re- 
taliation. This can be done only through 
the co-operative effort of all apple grow- 
ers, through a national advertising as- 
sociation. 

Apple growers are confronted with a 
condition and not a theory. What effect 
apple advertising might have upon other 
food industries is only to be considered 
insofar as the ethics. of the advertising 
campaign is concerned. With the volum- 
inous advantages which the apple has 
over every other known fruit, it would 
be comparatively simple and entirely ethi- 
eal to place the apple where it used to 
be, “on top of the pile,” when it was the 
only fruit commonly consumed in all 
homes, by young and old, generally ap- 
proved and recommended by physicians 


“and dieticians, and the only fruit known 


to have health qualities. 

So far as the successful advertising of 
apples is concerned, it is just as simple 
as the advertising of the orange, the ba- 
nana or any other food commodity. There 
is no fruit in the world which has a more 
attractive appeal to the eye, there are 
few fruits more delicious and there are no 
fruits more beneficial to the health of the 
average individual than a sound apple. 
From a medical standpoint, the apple 
offers more to the American public than 
any other fruit—bar none. 

A representative of the Department of 
Agriculture leaves it to be inferred that 


Apples for Health, Inc., the apple adver- | 
tising association, is not receiving proper | 


financial support. This is entirely con- 
trary to the facts in the case. That or- 
ganization has laid a magnificent founda- 
tion for an apple advertising campaign. 
Its funds have been sufficient to carry on 
the work necessary to be done. The co- 
operation of tasket and barrel manufac- 
turers who have volunteered to collect 
from each grower one cent per package, 
three cents per barrel, to defray the cost 
of apple advertising, and connection of 
one of the outstanding national advertis- 
ing concerns of the country with the pro- 
ject, insures its ultimate success. 

Growers wherever acquainted with the 
plan have acclaimed it with enthusiasm. 

By putting in pennies they will take 
out dollars. 


Georgia Growers Have 
Successful Season 


EORGIA peach growers, according to 
‘ reports recently given out by the 
State Department of Agriculture, re- 
ceived more than $7,250,000 for this 
year’s crop. 

The peach season was one of the most 
successful in the history of the State, 
compensating to a large extent for the 
two previous unsuccessful seasons. The 
total shipments amounted to 8633 cars— 
within 133 cars of the advance estimate 
made by the State department of agricul- 
ture—and the price received averaged 
$850 a car. 

Merriwether county took the lead in 
peach production for the State this year, 
with a total of between 1300 and 1400 
cars, succeeding Upson county as the lead- 
ing peach county of the State—J. H. 
Reed, Georgia. 





Lowering Fruit Losses 


NEW bulletin, entitled, “Some 

Factors Influencing the Keeping 
Quality of Fruit in Transit,” has been re- 
leased by the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. According to 
results of tests conducted by the experi- 
ment station of the college, as reported 
in this bulletin, damaged fruit, now a 
heavy drain on the profits of Illinois fruit 
growers, could very largely be prevented 
by proper precautions in picking, hand- 
ling, grading and packing. 

Three phases of the problem were in- 
vestigated by the college workers in at- 
tempting to work out ways whereby IIli- 
nois growers could protect their profits. 
They compared the careful with the rough 
handling of strawberries, summer apples 
and peaches; the prompt with delayed 
loading of these same three commodities, 
and studied the use of different types of 
packages for strawberries and peaches. 
The work was done by J. W. Lloyd, chief 
in olericulture, and H. M. Newell, associ- 
ate in fruit and vegetable marketing, the 
authors of the new bulletin. 
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Cletrac performance 
has no equal 


O* the straightaway, brisk, 
sure-footed travel that eats 
up distance! At the end of the 
row, a quick, sharp turn in an 
unbelievably short radius — 
and again you are swinging 
swiftly down the straightaway. 
That is Cletrac performance, 
fast, easy, nimble — ideal for 
the close-quarter work of the 
fruit grower—readily meeting 
every need for power and 
flexibility. 


And Cletrac is so simple to 
operate!. You do less shifting 
of gears—you have trigger-like 
control with just a touch of 
the hand—you have the com- 
fort of a wide easy seat you 
take no time out for hand oil- 
ing or greasing. Every im- 
proved feature t modern 
engineering has developed has 
been made a part of these bet- 
ter tractors to give you the ut- 
most in power efficiency and 
convenience. 
Cletracs cost no more than other 
er units. They are priced as 
as $1095 F. O. B. Factory 
—and are built in a complete 
line of sizes to match any power 
need. Why not arrange to see 
the Cletrac nearest you 
for a demonstration — or write 


direct for full information? 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


19301 Euclid Ave., 



















WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 








Here's 
Phang 2 of Supreme Li b tr ary 
es concur 
highest praise of the work in one 
as their authority. Volume 
The Presidents and D. 
partment onde of ail Equivalent 
eading Universities and | in type matter 
Colleges give their in- toa 15-volume 
dorsement, encyclopedia, 
The Government Print- | 2,700 pages; 
ing Office at Washington | 452,000 entries, 
uses the New Interna- including 
the as So Reem 4 disuse ck 
rity. Hi cials 
all branches of the Gov- | NEW WORDS; 
ernment indorse it. — biograph- 
The Coll ted cntsion: 
overwhelmingly in favor |22,000seograph- 
of Webster as standard of | ic subjects; 
pr ciati in answer over 6,000 
to questions submitted by illustrations. 
the Chicago Woman's | America’s Great 
Club. Question- 
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trated booklet. 


= G. & C. MERRIAM 
COMPANY 
Springtield, Mass. 
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FINEST 


HOTELS 


Lennox ee 


9th and Washington, Saint 
Louis’ newest, smartest. 
Tub and shower in every 
foom. 400 Rooms— 


Ratesfrom $3.00 


Mayfair . 


Sth and St. Charles. The 
atmosphere of an 
exclusive club. 400 
in each 
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PD: B” for Peach Borers 


(From page 6) 


te 

| One and one-fourth ounce doses should 

be used on very old trees, if the trunks 
' are unusually large. In States where the 
chemical is also recommended for young 
trees it is usually used at the rate of one- 
half ounce for one and two-year-old trees, 
and one-half or three-fourths of an ounce 
for three-year-old trees. 


When to Apply 

PERIMENTATION has shown that 

best results with paradichlorobenzene 
for peach borer control are obtained in 
the fall at the end of the oviposition period 
of the insect. At that time the borers are 
small and more easily killed by the gas. 
The material should not be applied earlier 
on account of the possibility of a late 
infestation becoming established, and, on 
the other hand, the application should not 
be delayed since very little volatilization 
of the chemical takes place after the soil 
temperature drops below 60 degrees Fah- 
renheit. In the latitude of the Gulf 
States the chemical should be applied 
from October 1 to 5 for the northern sec- 
tion, October 10 to 15 for the central sec- 
tion, and October 15 to 20 for the southern 
section. _In the mountainous section of 
| northern Georgia the chemical should be 
| applied between September 25 and Oc- 
tober 1. 

Dates for applying paradichlorobenzene 
in other peach producing sections are as 
follows:* 

South Carolina—Between October 1 and 
14. In the northern and western parts 
of the State the application should be 
made about October 1, and in the south- 
ern part nearer October 14. 

North Carolina—September 15 to 30 
in the Piedmont and Mountain sections. 
October 1 to 15 in the Sandhill section. 

Tennessee—October 10 to 15. 

Virginia—September. May applications 
are recommended in cases where for an 
unavoidable reason the fall application 
could not be made. 

Maryland—Around September 15 for 
western Maryland. October 1 to 15 for 
eastern shore. 

Pennsylvania—September 10 to 30 for 
northern and elevated counties. Septem- 
ber 15 to October 15 for southern coun- 
ties. 

New Jersey—September 15 for north- 
ern half of State. October 1 for southern 
half of State. 

New York—First week in September. 

Connecticut—September 1 for a six 
| weeks’ exposure, 

Massachusetts—Last week in August 
{ and first 10 days of September. 
| Ontario, Canada—Mid-September. 

Michigan—Late in August or about the 
first of September. 

Indiana—Northern, September 10 to 20; 








central, September 15 to 30; southern, 
September 25 to October 10. 
Illinois—Northern, September 10 to 


October 5; central, September 20 to Oc- 
tober 10; southern, September 25 to Oc- 
tober 15. 

Missouri—North of Missouri River, 
September 20 to October 5; South of 
Missouri River, September 25 to October 
10. 

Arkansas—Last week of September and 
first week of October; one week later 
for southern part of State. 
Colorado—First two weeks in Septem- 
ber. , 

The desired results cannot be expected 
unless the material is applied on or very 
close to, the dates recommended, and 
growers are cautioned to give careful at- 
tention to this point. 


Preparing the Soil 

QO PREPARATION of the soil is 

necessary except to remove 
grass, weeds and trash for about a foot 
from the tree trunk, and then smooth the 
soil surface with the back of a shovel. Do 
not mound the trees before applying the 
paradichlorobenzene if there are no borers 
working in the tree trunk above the soil 
level. As the gas from the chemical is 
much heavier than air, any borers work- 
ing in the tree above the point where 
the crystal ring is placed will not be af- 
fected by the gas. Consequently, it is 
very necessary to place the crystals at 








*These dates have been supplied by the 
State entomologists of the States mentioned. 


least. at the level of the topmést borer 


gallery. Should there be indications of 
borers working in the tree trunk just 
above the soil level, sufficient soil should 
be placed around the tree to bring the 
level of the soil up above the gummy 
exudation before applying the chemical. 


How to Apply 

HE MATERIAL should be applied in 

a continuous band about one or one 
and one-half inches wide about the tree, 
and about one or one and one-half inches 
from the trunk (Figs. 1 and 2). Avoid 
placing the crystals against the tree 
(Fig. 3), or too far from it (Fig. 4). 
Several shovelfuls of soil free from stones, 
sticks and trash should be placed on the 
crystal ring and packed with the back 
of a shovel. The packing of the soil 
after it is placed on the chemical is: im- 
portant in order to prevent surface loss 
of the gas and to prepare a mound which 
serves as a container for the gas. This 
mound also prevents surface washing of 
the crystals. Avoid pushing the crystals 
against the tree trunk with the first shov- 
elful of soil when covering the ring. 


Later Attention to Mounds 


N USING paradichlorobenzene around 
four and five-year-old peach trees in 
the South, growers are advised to tear 
down the mound 28 days after“applying 
the chemical to trees of those ages, in 
order to remove all unspent crystals and 
to allow the confined gas to escape. As 
an added precaution against injury to the 
older trees in the South, it is also ad- 
visable to tear down the mounds six weeks 
after making the application to trees six 
years of age and older. If the soil is 
removed from below the original soil level 
in tearing down the mounds, it should 
be replaced before cold weather sets in. 
In regions where paradichlorobenzepe 
can be used with safety on young trees, 
it will perhaps be well to remove the 
mounds 28 days after applying the chem- 
ical, although this may not be mecessary, 
as in some States outside of the south- 
ern region no attention is given to the 
mounds until the spring following treat- 
ment. 
Grade of Paradichlorobenzene 
RCHARDISTS are strongly advised to 
use only unadulterated paradichloro- 
benzene, and when ordering to specify a 
grade of about the fineness of granulated 
sugar. Successful results cannot be as- 
sured with a compound containing only 
part paradichlorobenzene and part of an 
inert material, since there can be no cer- 
tainty of the amount of the chemical 
present when used. 


Special Certificates for 
Export Apples 


N COMPLIANCE with the British 

and Scotch Quarantine Orders which 
require that apples grown in _ the 
United States and imported by Great 
Britain between July 7 and November 15, 
be certified as to grade by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
department has printed special certificate 
forms which will be issued by Federal 
fruit and vegetable inspectors at ports of 
export on any lots of apples destined for 
Ergland, Ireland, or Scotland. These 
sp ‘cial forms will be issued upon presenta- 
tion by the exporter of regular point-of- 
origin certificates which show the apples 
to be U. S. Fancy or No. 1 grade for 
barreled apples, or Extra Fancy or Fancy 
for boxed apples. If an inspection cer- 
tificate has not been obtainedeat the point 
of origin, regular destination certificates 
can be issued at ports. 

An additional requirement is certifica- 
tion of distinguishing marks, such as: 
(1) Name and address of the packer, (2) 
variety, (3) grade, and (4) minimum 
size on count. 

Arrangements have been made for is- 
suing these special export certificates at 
Federal inspection offices at Boston, New 
York, Montreal, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and San 
Pedro. 








Mistress—Did you empty the water un- 
der the refrigerator? 

Green Girl—Yes’m, and put in some 
fresh. 
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: Autumn Styles 


RINCESS Suggestion (No. 3068). A 

charmingly slender type in Princess 
suggestion illustrated is in enchanting 
Lanvin green coloring. Designed for 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 86 requires 3 yards 
of 39-inch material: with % yard of 18- 
inch contrasting and 1% yards of 1%- 
inch lace. 





OR Wee Maids (No. 2756). A cute 

mother hubbard dress that will en- 
hance your small daughter’s loveliness. 
Designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 
4 requires 2% yards of 39-inch materia) 
with % yard of 35-inch contrasting and 
% yard of ruffling. 


new lingerie ensemble consisting of 
ailored shorts and fitted bandeau, is quite 
the smartest idea for sports and all- 
around occasions. Designed for sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 


, Ensemble (No. 2619). A 
t 








measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material with 2% yards of trim- 
ming. 


difficult to find a better choice for 
all-day occasions than this navy blue 
crepe silk frock relieved with a touch of 
Vionnet pink crepe. Designed for sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 85 yards 
of 39-inch material with % yard of 39- 
inch contrasting. 


Fame Styling (No. 3243). It will be 





Patterns may be secured by mail, postace 
prepaid, at 15 cents each from AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE PATTERN 
SERVICE, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Be sure to state size required. Enclose 1° 
cents additional for copy of Fall and Winter 
Fashion Magazine. 





